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in their vouth—that 
after the simili 


‘That our Sons may be 
vhters may be 
of a palace ” 


as plants grown uy 


as corner stones, polished 


IGHTLY 


lruth 


dividing the Word 

, 1 have given out morsels 
here and there, and having in my 
last two Discourses spoken more 
particularly to husbands and wives, 
I will now say somewhat of and 
to their young sons and daughters. 
“Lo! children are the heritage 
of the Lord.” How many fath- 
ers and mothers, in the earlier years of 





, their conjugal life, have pressed their 
young children lovingly to their hearts, 


& 6 cious for the rude what of ia world 
or od 
wr = to breathe upon, who in later years, when 
42/%%& “the cares of life and the deceitfulness of 


riches had engrossed their better thoughts 
and endeavors, have suffered those sacred 
trusts of the All Father, to go without restraint or 


} 


correction in the way of evil doers ; or, what is 


worse, taught them by a wicked example to be very 
ringleaders in mischief. 

It is in the early training of children, that our ru- 
ral readers, who are all supposed to be working peo- 
ple, may see the blessing to be educed from that pri- 
mal curse—In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread. The necessity that the. young folks should 
po something, is as apparent as the fact of their ex- 
istence. They will do, and if that doing be turned 
to a habit of doing right, the young soul is saved, and 
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springs vigorously from the seed, and thence grows 
right forward, comes to a far better estate, than one 
which is sickly in the sprouting, or which, when once 
well under way, is checked by adverse weather, or 
choked by its neighbors of plants or weeds, or starved 
for lack of sustenance. Such I have seen—starting 
fair, and afterwards dwindling upon a parched soil, 
or spindling up tenderly among rank and foul weeds— 
One of 
the sorryest sights in this world, where misery will 
sometimes surprise us like a highwayman, is a child, 


in either case never coming to perfection. 


young in years, but prematurely old through sorrow, 
as summer apples that give a flavor of ripeness, be- 
God help 


the poor children that must bridge over the gushing 


cause a worm is gnawing at their heart. 


rivulets of youth, without ever once playing beside 
their happy waters ! 

What a beautiful figure is that—Like plants grown 
Youth should be 


growth—of body, of mind, Some 


up in their youth. all given to 


wicked 
ones, whose own souls have grown in knots and fun- 


of soul. 


gus, may taunt the well growing youth, that he is 
blighted! Inno 


other way will one ever come to a large and health- 


green—better to be green than 


ful maturity. Here is the great oak, i¢ was ere while 
green, and had it been ashamed to be so in its time, 
it would not now be fit for the mast or keel of a 
mighty ship, as it is. friends. 


Never mind, young 


Keep on growing and doing right, and one day your 
sinews may have power to draw like a giant’s, and 


your ripened thought go out and lay hold of knowl- 


| edge, like the apprehension of a god. 


the duty of the parent is discharged in that particu-| 


lar. Can we love ourchildren, and do less than this? 


Misguided and deluded parents, who think to redeem | 


with a legacy of gold or lands, the young soul, left to 


the double peril of neglect and temptation : of ne- 


That our Daughters may be as corner stones, pol- 
ished (cut) The 


girl is The finely wrought 


after the similitude of a palace. 


not alone for Beauty. 


corners and ante columns and capitals of a palace, 
while they give a grace and finish to its appearance, 
have no such holiday occupation as only to look 
They are built upon, aye, built upon with 


rugged and massive masonry, and while they chal- 


pretty. 


glect, in that the eager parent has left it to grope its; lenge our admiration for their beauty, they challenge 


feeble way, while chasing the phantom of wealth, | our deeper regard because of their essential utility ; 


and of temptation, in that this wealth is to such a|so that the element of grace is also the residue of 


soul more of a curse than poverty could be. 
a kindness more cruel than want. 

But how shall our sons be as plants grown up in| 
their youth ? 


This is | 


| 
| 
| 


Do 


idea of feminine elegance lead you to 


power. Here is a study for you, farmer girls. 
let the 
overlook the duty you owe to that glorious body of 


not 


Every farmer knows that a plant which | womanhood, which it should be your pride to maintain 








For the Ohio Cultivator. | 
Plowing Match in Jefferson County. 


Ep. 

Dear Friend :—We had a plowing match on| 
yesterday, the results of which we think will be 
of interest to some of your readers. The premi- 
ums were for the best Sward plow—best Stubble 
plow—best Combination for both—best Double 
plow—best Plowman over 21 years of age—best 
Plowman under 21 years. 

The Entries were as follows—viz : 

Sward Plows. 
Gill’s Combination, by Wilson, Columbus, O. 
Centre Draught, by Everett & Blankensops, 


Wellsburgh, Va. 


Oun1o0 CULTIVATOR: 


Gibbs’ Steel Cylinder, by Joseph Gibbs. Can- 
ton, O. 
Stubble Plows. 
Gill’s Combination, No. 8, Wilson, Columbus, O. 
ra “ “ 9. “ “ “ 
“ “ “ 10, “ “ “ec 


Speer’s Steel Center draught, Speer, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
For Both Sward and Stubble. 

Gill’s Combination—Wilson Columbus, O. 

Speer’s Steel Center draught—Speer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Gibbs’ Steel Cylinder—Gibbs, Canton, O. 
Everett & Blankensops’—Wellsburgh, Va. 
Double Plow. 

Double Michigan Metal—By Jno. Winn. 

Plowman over 21 yrs. old. 

Isaiah Roberts, Wellsburgh, Va. 

Jno. Hammond, Springfield, O. 

Jno. Winn, Somerset, Jefferson Co., O. 

Joshna Gibbs, Canton, O. 

Wm. Clark, Knoxville, O. 

M. L. Rinehart, Bowling Green, O. 

Plowman under 21 yrs. 

No competition. 

After a close and spirited competition, in which 
most of the plows and plowmen were thoroughly 
tried, and a great deal of good work done, the 
committees reported as follows : 

Best Sward Plow—Gill’s Combination, held 
by M. L. Rinehart. 

Best Stubble Plow — Speers’ Steel Centre 
Draught, held by Wm. Ford, Richmond, Jeffer- 
son Co., O. 

Best for both Sward and Stubble—Divided be- 
tween Gill’s Combination, held by M. L. Rine- 
hart, and Speers’ Steel Centre Draught, held by 
Lewis Ong. 

Best Plowman of 21 years old—John Winn, 
Somerset, Jefferson Co., O. 

The draught of these plows, as tested by a Dy- 
nanometer, was as follows : 

Gill’s Combination — With furrow 7 in. deep, 
13 in. wide; 7.00 up hill, 6.00 down. 

Speers’ Steel Centre Draught—Furrow 63 to 
7 in. deep, 12 in. wide ; 6.75 up, 6.00 down. 
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Gibb’s Steel Cylinder—Furrow 7 to 7% in, 
deep, 14 in. wide ; 7.50 up, 7.00 down. 

Michigan Double—Furrows 8 in. deep, 14 in. 
wide ; 7.75 up, 7.25 down. 

The committee on Sward Plows reported the 
competition between Gills Combination and 
Gibb’s Steel Cylinder, very close. Gave in fa- 
vor of Gill’s, because it was a little easier drawn. 

Everett & Blankensops were unfortunate in 
their selection of plowman and team, and there 
not being time to obtain another, left the grounds 
without a fair trial. 

The Double Plow and its work being entirely 
new to many, attracted a great deal of attention. 
It was drawn by an excellent team of four medi- 
um sized horses; both team and plow were easily 
and skillfully handled by Jno. Winn, working to 
the admiration of all spectators, and leaving the 
ground in better order for any crop than is pos- 
sible to put it with a single plow. A few such 
trials will lead to the more general introduction 
of double plows, and to deeper and better plowing 
with single ones. 

On behalf of Committee of Arrangements. 

Jas. D. Lapp. 

Richmond, 8th mo. 27th, 1857. 


Note.—In connection with this subject we desire 
to say a good word for our townsman John L. Gill. 
Some days ago we went out upon the commons, in 
Klippart, of the State Board of 
Agriculture, to witness a private trial of plows by 


company with Mr 


Mr. Gill, in which he aimed to inform himself of the 
exact and relative draft and performance of several 
favorite plows, and of different sizes, in order to de- 
This 
is what every manufacturer should do, not only of 


termine which he should adopt to manufacture. 


plows, but of harvesters and other implements requir- 
ing power; and by a careful testing of all the 
workings of their points, find how they may be in- 
proved, and when they are right. 

At this trial Mr. Gill had a staunch team and a 
capital plowman, and all the plows were subjected 
to the closest tests. The furrow was criticised—the 
tilth—the covering of herbage, the handling, ete. 
Then the dynamometer was applied, and everything 
noted that could go to affect the work and working 
of the different plows. By these means manufac- 
turers can inform themselves, and be able to turn out 
only acceptable work. 

s<0e+ fice 

Drain Tite ty Lake County.—Mr. A. R. 

Daniels, of Mentor, is manufacturing Draining 


Tile, of all sizes and patterns. As there has been 


extensive enquiry among our farmers for several | 


years for this very article, we doubt not Mr. D. 
will meet with such encouragement as shall war- 
rant his keeping up the business. The lands oi 
Lake county, between the Ridge and the Lake, it 
properly drained, would at once be the most val- 
uable agricultural lands of the country.— Paines- 


ville Telegraph. 
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CAARRALRALS 


Steam Power Threshing Machines. 


The venerable and intelligent E. D. 
Gazette, has 


Chillicothe, and writes the following highly instruct- 


Mansfield, of 


ruralizing about 


the Cincinnati been 
ive letter, of the Steam Power Thresher and other 


machines : 


“ Yesterday I visited the beautiful farm of Dr. 
Watts, to see the performance of a Steam Thresh- 
ing Machine. The idea was new to me, and is 
equally new to the public ; for, 1 believe, it is on- 
ly three years since the first one was made by Mr. 
Welsh, of this place—I mean the engine, not the 
thresher. As I think the idea of steam machinery 
applied to agriculture, is one of great importance, 
I shall describe this in detail. 

Inthe Agricultural Report for 1855, General 
Worthington, President of the Board says : “Du- 
ring the present year, a portable steam engine has 
been employed with profit to the owner, in thresh- 
ing and separating grain, being the first ever used, 
so far as I know.” This engine was built by Wm. 
Welsh, of Chillicothe. At present there are only 
six or eight of these engines made, and one has 
just been sent to Illinois; so that State will be in- 
debted to Ohio for the first Steam Thresher, as it 
was forthe first Mower. The farm of Dr. Watts 
Was a very extensive one, and he has been one of 
the most efficient and enterprising men of the 
State in encouraging, and introducing fine stock, 
and improved modes of agriculture. His wheat 
fields cover, this year, 587 acres, which have pro- 
duced some eight or ten thousand bushels of grain. 
This is an immense quantity to thresh at one place 
and hence he employs a steam engine. I found 
the threshing ground very much like a village of 
straw ricks,in the midst of which was a pufling 
engine, making the wheels of a machine fly, while 
men, horses, oxen, and wagons, were kept busy 
supplying their wants. To give a practical idea 
of this performance, I will give the details of the 
force employed. 

First.—the engine does the work of ten horses, 
at least; the engine cost S930, and the thresher 
cost $300. Ten horses would have cost rather 
more, so that the capital to start on is just about 
the same. 

Second.—The men and animals employed were 
as follows: but recollect that only a part of them 
were attendant on the machine; but 1 give the 
whole force as it was in action. 

One engineer, two men for water and wood, 
four men taking sheaves from the wagon, cutting 
bands, placing and feeding, seven men and four 
wagons hauling wheat, three men measuring and 
bagging, two men, with horses and horse-rakes, 
taking away straw, six men stacking straw, and 
three men, horses and wagons, to haul away 
wheat. In all, twenty-eight men, eight horses, 
two oxen, and five wagons. 

You will observe that the largest part of this 


force must have been employed in any mode of 


threshing. The machine, and three men to at- 


tend it, are furnished for 5 cents a bushel threshed. 
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The consumption of wood is about 1} cord per 
day, at $2. 50 per cord. The price of farm labor 
how is one dollar per day and board. 

I timed the work of the found 
that it threshed two bushels per minute when in 


machine, and 


active operation, but as there are necessarily ma- 
ny delays and stoppages, a day’s work does not 
equal this. Between 8 and 11 A. M., the ma- 
threshed hundred and six bushels, 
which is the work of sixty men tor the same time. 
[ think this machine will thresh, on an average, 
seven hundred bushels per day. This is the work 
of seventy men in the old way of threshing by 
flail. 


chine three 


There is here, then, the saving of forty-two 
men, detucting the number now employed. But 
this is not the most important point of view. To 
thresh this wheat at once and be ready for the 
market, is the general point for the owner. 

I asked the proprietor of the machine if he had 
work enough. He said much more than he could 
do. He was to go next to Col. Allen’s, who had 
170 acresof wheat, and then he mentioned two 
others of two hundred acres each, and then anoth- 
erof 500 acres. 


Here we have nearly 1500 acres 
of wheat in the hands of five proprietors! This 
is not one of the great wheat counties, but you 
will see how it counts up this year. If the corn 
crop be (as it now promises) a heavy crop, the 
two counties of Ross and Pix kaway will produce 
over eight millions of bushels of grain; and that 
cannot be paralleled by any other two counties 
adjacent, in the United States. 
Having described the effect of 
Thresher, I wish, fora moment, to 


the Steam 
consider the 
effects of Agricultural Machinery, in correcting 
some of the tendencies of population. The ten- 
dency of modern civilization is most unquestiona- 
bly to accumulate population in towns—engaged 
in the arts. Arts have increased in variety and 
ise. At thesame time the activities of mind have 
increased. 


Hence, for the double purpose of en- 
gaging inart, or commercial enterprise, and of 
hunting fortune by their wits, men rush into 
The towns increase doubly as fast as the 
rural population. 


towns. 
At this double ratio it is plain 
there must come a time when food would be in- 
sufficient. At this point, the introduction of agri- 
cultural machinery becomes of extreme interest, 
for it is precisely the element which is necessary 
to sustain this flow of population towards the cit- 
ies. I said the Steam Thresher saved the 
of forty men. 


labor 
I find it is really sixty, for only 
about ten were connected with the Machine.— 
Suppose, then, the Steam Thresher to save the 
laber of 50 men, and each Mower and Reaper to 
save the labor of 20 men, which 1 suppose, to be 
about the fact. Let us now estimate the effect of 
this kind of machinery. The county of Pickaway 
has about 360 Mowers and Reapers ; suppose 
will take about 30 
Steam Threshers to thresh an average 
The result, then, will be this: 

Thirty Steam Threshers save 1500 men; 700 
Mowers and Reapers save 7,000; 5,500 men give 
a population of 40,000. 


Ross to have the same. It 


crop.—— 








Sut, this is only at Harvest time, and hence, we | 


eannot caleulate the year round, at this rate. By 
the interchange of labor and the delay of work, 
half that number of men would accomplish the 
business in the ordinary way. I shall, however, 
be within bounds, in saying that agricultural ma- 
chinery will do the work of 20,000 additional in- 
habitants, in the counties of Ross and Pickaway. 
Hence it follows, that they may spare ultimately 
a large population to the towns, and yet raise the 
same crops. There is another element, however. 
These people going to towns not only cease to pro- 
duce, butthey become consumers, without pro- 
duction. This would reduce the number that can 
be spared. Still, it is probable this introduction 
of machinery will go far to correct the inequality 
produced by the rapid increase of towns. The 
problem is a curious one,andI leave it for the 
consideration of philosphical thinkers. But I 
would carry your mind far beyond the present 
point. Most of the present agricultural machine- 
ry is adapted to harvesting; because there is the 
pressure of labor. But, we shall have the ma- 
chinery adapted to planting, and cultivating ; and 
eventually steam will be applied there. Ever 
since we harnessed fire, all the elements of phys- 
ical civilization are changed. We had to culti- 
vate food tor animals, but food for fire is furnish- 
ed by nature. It lies in the woods, and when 
they are exhausted, it lies under the surface even 
of cultivated fields. 
sie 7 


Hungarian Grass. 


A correspondent from Mahaska Co., Iowa, sends 
us a specimen of grass which is called there Hunga- 
rian grass, of which he says : 


It is a heavy but not tough grass, with an ave- 
rage height of three feet, with long and numerous 
blades. The head you will see yields largely, and 
I am of the opinion it is one among the best 
grasses that can be raised for horses or cattle.— 
Its yield will be from 2 to 4 tons per acre. In 
this latitude sow from Ist to 10th of June, about 
one peck of seed to the acre, the same process as 
putting in oats. Harvest from 10th to 25th of 
August. The seed is worth from $3 to $5 per 
bushel. Horses or cattle will leave good timothy 
hay to eat it. 


We received a paper of seed of this grass, from | 


Bro. Wilson of the Iowa Farmer, last Sprin 
we had sowed on the 7th of July. 


g, which 
It has made a 
very luxuriant growth, stooling out from the root and 
shooting from the joints of the main stem. We find 
it is the old German Millet, (Panicum Germanicum,) 
which is raised in Europe as a scarcity crop. It is 
of course an annual, like other Millet, and will not 
make a permanent stand. 
sso 


Township Fairs in Ohio. 


TTTTT TTT Summit Co......ccc.cee0. Sept. 16—17. 
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Responses from the Rural World. 


Lucas County. 


We have had a most bountiful season. Hay, 
oats, Wheat, potatoes, (rot begins to show,) splen- 
did. Corn in most places looks fine. My Sor- 
ghum hung fire till July, when it shot ahead, and 
now stands luxuriantly green and thrifty ; every 
seed germinated, and threw out a world of suck- 
ers. I have a royal yield of fodder. I planted 
a half acre in rows 6 feet apart; I put but three 
seeds in a hill, and have in each 15 to 20 stalks, 
the tops of which fairly meet and cover the 
ground. And all this without manuring or good 
Now, if cattle will take to it, have we 
not here a most valuable fodder ?# 

Bres.—I read Mr. Carey’s article on bee- 
keeping with some astonishment. You think with 
truth that it will not apply—saving what relates 
to treatment and patent hives—to “this latitude.” 
I think I have learned a thing or two about bees, 
and could tell you or him a story of my summer's 
operations, that would make you open your eyes. 
In faith, 1 believe I will tell it. I had sold my 
apiary when I went to St. Louis, and had to com- 
mence anew. I bought ten stocks last winter at 
random, and in miserable patents. But with 
saw, bit and hammer, I simplitied them some- 
what. From those ten stocks I have hived eight- 
een large swarms, and have now on hand almost 
if not quite 500 lbs. of pure cap honey! What 
does Mr. Carey think of that! For my manage- 
ment I am indebted in part to my own experi- 
ence, but particularly to Mr. Quimby’s excellent 
practical work on bees. 

Rurat Discourses.—I wish I had room to 
chat with you about your splendid sermons.— 
When I go to the State Fair, I shall try hard to 
get a grasp of the hand that wields such a genial 
pen. ‘Truly yours, Wine ALLEN. 

(<-° Thank you! You will find it a big warm 
hand, at the end of a sturdy arm, from a broad shoul- 
der, which is part of a very common looking man, 
who can sympathise with all other common people, 
and will be very happy to cross palms with all true- 
hearted men and women whom he may meet in the 
highway of life.—Ep. 


hoeing. 


Belmont County. 


This is a season in which the plowmen have 
overtaken the reapers; there being some oats to 
reap yet, and a good deal out in shock, and some 
wheat also. I think our wheat is quite an ave- 
rage crop in this section of the county as to quan- 
tity, but probably rather deficient as to quality, 
compared with the crop of 1855. 


Oats are a 
heavy crop. 


Potatoes are doing fine, so far, and 
corn promises well, if it should have time to ma- 
ture fully. The apple crop, so far as my obser- 
vations extend, will in the main be deficient; some 
orchards are full, others have but very little fruit. 
Peaches are not abundant. We had a hail storm 
the 22d of August, that did much dam- 
age to tobacco, injured apples a good deal, cut the 


here on 


‘corn blades into strings, almost ruined the grapes 
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on my vines, and spoiled the beauty of my sugar 

But amid 

the devastations of fire, water and hail, the prom- 

ise of seed time and harvest, summer and winter, 

ete., stands sure. é.. G. Di 
Wayne Tp., Aug. 27. 


cane, Which was growing very fine. 


Turkish Flint Wheat. 

Cot. Harris :—Samuel Barr, Fairfield Co., 
in the last Cultivator, says: “If some of your 
readers have experimented with the Turkish Flint 
Wheat, I should be glad to hear from them thro’ 
the Cultivator.” 

I received from the Patent Office a small pack- 
age of the said wheat; sowed it in August, in 
the centre of a field that I sowed in Spring fol- 
lowing to Rio Grande (spring) wheat; sowed it 
there, so that the spring wheat might protect it 
from grasshoppers and other insects; left a wide 
margin around it. It grew strong headed, fine, 
was bearded, black chaff, as black as the Illinois 
hedge row; heads looked very heavy. But, lo! 
when I came to harvest it, there was not a ker- 
nel of wheat in it,—no, nothing that looked like 
one. Thus my “experiment” ended. The 
spring wheat all around it was good, but eaten a 
very little with weevil. The experiment was 
last year. Yours, 

Cardington, Sept., 1857. W. C. NiIcHo.s. 
South-Central Iowa. 

Our harvest is now over here, and with one 
exception, the largest we have ever had. Grass 
is not good, nearly all the timothy meadows 
failed here this year, owing to the cold weather 
of last winter. Wheatis good. Oats never bet- 
ter. Corn looks as well as could be wished, for 
if Jack Frost keeps off until the first of October, 
this portion of Iowa will make a goodly number 
of hogs’ tails curl, that now are so poor they have 
to lean against the fence to grunt. I havea 
piece of oats that we lay at 100 bushels per acre. 
Beat that, any of you Ohio farmers. 

Eddyville, Iowa, Sept., 1857. 
Clermont County. 


Our wheat crop is the best and the most of it I 
think that was ever raised in this county. There 
was some croaking about the rust, but I think it 
is not materially injured. The oats were a little 
too good, nearly all fell before they were fit to 
cut; it cost us smartly to save them, and a good 
many left for the hogs at that. Potatoes first rate 
for size and quality ; not as many in a hill I think 
as I have seen. Corn promises fair for a most 


abundant yield. W. EB 


E. L. D. 


How to Fill up Underdrains. 

Emick of Fairfield Co., Ohio, has in- 
vented a Scraper for filling up ditches, which an- 
swers a very good purpose. One man, and a boy 
to manage the horse, can fill up as much ditching as 
six men can with shovels, in the same length of time. 


Reuben 


Mr. Emick has used this Scraper for making a 
road through his farm, for which it did equally 
well. I have alse used it for filling a ditch, and 
think it just the thing. The Scraper will not cost 
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17 
more than $4 at the highest estimate, and any one 
that can use an auger and chisel, can make the 
stock. It is made similar to a double shovel plow, 
with the ends of the beams joined together, a 
board fastened on the bottom of the uprights, 34 
feet long by 12 inches broad, laid with a small 
strip of spring steel at the bottom. 
suflicient for an ordinary ditch. 
Fair fie ld Co., O. Enos S. MILuer. 


One horse is 


Show of Norman Colts in Union Co. 

Messrs. White of Essex, report a show of Norman 
colts in that place, on the Ist of Aug., for a prize of 
$10. The prize was awarded to a four year old, 
raised by Chas. Phellis, Esq., of Madison Co.,—a 
bright bay, weighing about 1,500 lbs., owned by J. 
B. Benedict. 

Clermont County. 

By a letter from our friend M. Titus, we learn that 
the Clermonters propose to hold two Fairs again 
this year, each claiming to be the County Society. 
In the Cultivator for Ist of Aug., we published a 
note from friend Thos. Hitch, of the Bantam Society, 
and now Mr. Titus puts in a word in behalf of Olive 
Branch, with its 25 acres of ground, graded, shaded, 
Let the only 
strife between these two rivals be, which will do the 
most good. 

Jennings Co., Ind. 

Wheat is pretty good throughout the county, as 
far as I can learn, with the exception of some 
rust. We think that there will be about an ave- 
rage crop, because there was more sowed than 


usual. Oats, very good. Grass, an abundant 
yield. Fruit, about one-fourth of a crop, though 


the trees bloomed full, but the fruit was destroyed 
by worms. Corn is very backward, and some- 
what tangled by the wind, but it promises a good 
crop, if the fall is favorable. We anticipate a 
fine crop of potatoes. W. E. S. 
Premium on Orchards. 

At our County Fairs, why not give premiums 
on the best orchards, as well as for the best spe- 
cimens of fruits brought to the Fair? They 
should not be large at first, say for 60 or 100 
trees, and let all have a chance to compete. 

Athens Co. E. P. S. 
Law to Protect Fairs. 

The following is one section of the Statute of 
Ohio, which will enable the officers of Agricultural 
Fairs to protect themselves against one of the nui- 
| sances which infest such gatherings : 
| Sec. 3. No person shall be allowed to keep 
any shop, booth, tent, wagon, or other carriage, 
vessel or boat, or any table or stand, for the sale 
of spirituous or other liquors, or to sell, or to ex- 
pose to sale, give, barter, or otherwise dispose of, 
in or near such shop, booth, tent, wagon, or other 
carriage, vessel, boat, stand or table, or in any other 
way or place, any spirituous or other liquors, at or 
within the distance of two miles from the place 
where any such Agricultural Fairs are held. 
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Directions for Sugar Making 





Mr. Hedges, inventor of the iron sugar mill, writes 
to the American Agriculturist about experiments in 
making up the Chinese Sugar Cane, which, though 
intended for work on a large scale, will yet be useful 
as hints to those who want to try their hand ona 
less quantity, as many we know will this Fall : 

The cane must be allowed to mature fully, not 
attempting to work it until the seed is fully out of 
the milk, and as some of the tillers will be 
later than others, it will no doubt be 
throw them out for fodder 
rest. The leaves should be stripped off before 
cutting, and the top cut off with the seed some 
two and a half or three feet down, as there is not 
much saccharine juice in the upper end. Then if 
your apparatus is ready, cut, and grind as fast as 
you cut, and boil as fast as you grind, since the 
less time the stalks or cut cane is exposed the 
better. The juice, if concentrated by the usual 


process, will pass through two seives—first No. 8 | 


and then No. 16, set over a large tin funnel im- 
mediately under the mill, (which will be set about 
— feet from the ground upon three posts firmly 
bedded in the ground about three feet. This fun- 
nel is contracted to a pipe of two inches diameter, 
and running under ground past the horses track, 
and entering a tank either lined with tin or paint- 
ed thoroughly, and varnished so as to be impervi- 
ous to the juice and easily washed clean, 
left idle for even one hour. The juice is raised 
by tin buckets or tin or copper pump from this to 
a clarifier. This may be of sheet iron No. 8, and 
about 12 inches deep and large enough to fill your 
first kettle, and set higher with draw off pipe and 
stop-cock entering at the bottom. This clarifier 
is set so that the heat is applied under it after 
leaving the range of boilers, and may be shut off 
by damper into another side flue, while you dis- 
charge this pan. The heat being applie d slowly, 
a thick scum rises, and when near boiling ~ 
change dampers and draw off until the juice be- 
gins to show sediment or scum, then clean the pan 
and fill again, and so on. 
you add lime well slacked and sifted, until your 
juice will not change the color of litmus paper, 


when 


(which can be got at any good drug store quite | 


cheaply.) While the juice is acid it will change 
it to a reddish hue, and if thus boiled will neither 
granulate nor keep sweet as molasses. With our 
two horse mill of rollers 17 inches long, we use 
three boilers holding 60, 40 and 20 gallons, with 
the latter immediately over the fire, and set with 
flaring walls or jambs, rising above each about 
6, 8 and 10 inches, and completely cemented with 
water-lime. The last or 20 gallon boiler should 
be higher than the 40, and above that the 60, so 
that the scum will run through the gap into the 
next kettle behind successively. The scum should 
also be thrown back whenever accummulated into 
the hindmost kettle. If you have no experience 
in testing the syrup in the “battery,” a thermom- 
eter made for that purpose, can be obtained 

most large cities for a dollar or so. It requires 


rather | 
better to} 
than jeopardize the | 


Now in this first kettle | 
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| to be graduated up to say 250 deg., as about 240 
deg. Farenheit is considered the proper point. 
Should the heat arise above this, you must open 
your fire doors, and throw over the fire an armful 
of begasse from the mill, and then discharge the 
syrup as quickly as possible and refill from the 
next kettle, thus continuing successively. 

| The coolers into which you discharge may be 
of good clear white pine without paint inside, and 
12 inches deep, and large enough to hold 4 
charges, and then left to cool and granulate, or if 
you make molasses only, you will use barrels, 
staves of oak and heads of pine or cypress thor- 
}oughly made. 





Mineral Wealth of Ohio. 





Men go to California for gold, and seek pearls 
in muscle shells, but a greater than gold or pearls 
is here. Experience has proved that the most 
productive of all mining is of coal and iron.— 
The Boons and Kentons hunted over mines, un- 
suspected and unknown, which will become the 
| wealth of future ages. Already there is far more 
| coal and iron mines in Ohio, than the public have 
any idea of. Either the census of 1850 was 
igreatly defective, or the growth of mining in Ohio 
|has immens sely increased in the last seven years. 
'In fact, I know the last to be the case. In the 
counties of Lawrence, Jackson, Vinton and Hock- 
ing, many new furnaces have been opened, and 
in these as in other things there are great im- 
provements. A furnace now turns out nearly 
double as much iron as it did twenty years ago. 
The demand for iron increases also beyond all 
precedent. It is not, as some suppose, the con- 
struction of railroads only, which has occasioned 
this demand. All the new arts of life demand 
jiron, and every new town adds to its con: sumption. 
| Most happily for us, we have not only iron inex- 

|haustible, but we have begun to manufacture it, 
{far beyond the increase of importations, so that 
| we shall, in a few years, be rid of the disgrace of 
|going to foreign nations for what lies heaped up 
around our doors. 

In this mining, we find a beautiful illustration 
|of the dependencies of various elements of indus- 
try on each other. These iron furnaces consume 
a great amount of food for men and horses. This 
|opens a market for the farmer of the mining coun- 

ties. In fact, the farmers of that region will soon 
need no other. It will need the highest cultiva- 
|tion to supply that demand. So, also, of natural 
production. Soon the furnaces, railroads, and all 
other machinery must use coal, and here it lies, 
where the utmost cost need not exceed four cents 
per bushel. Thus, we find in Ohio all the re- 
sources of an Empire, and each one contributing 
to the other—till we know not what measure of 
art, of wealth, of production, or of power, may 
here be uccumulated, nor to what extent of phys 
ical and intellectual grandeur the freedom-of in- 
stitutions and the genius of sciencé ‘may carry 
this young and growing people.—[E. D. Mans 
FIELD. 
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Portrait of Short-horn Bull, Buckingham 24. 


Five Years Otp. Tue Prorerry or Wo. D. Pierce, SoutH CHARLESTON, CLARK Co., O. 

Roan, bred by Wm. Mitchell, Cleasby, near Darlington, Eng., the property of Wm. D. Pierce, 
Clark Co., Ohio, calved June 10, 1852, got by Oxygen (9464), out of Queen Bess, by Hamlet, 
(8126),—White Rose, by Pam (4643),—Strawberry, by Young Matchem (2282),—Rosamond, by 
Jack Tar (1153),—by Pilot (496),—by Young Albion (15). 











Underdraining upon Clay Land. Goop WHEAT IN Summit.—Mr. John R 
Buchtel upon his farm in Coventry, adjoining 
Akron, raised this season from fifty acres of land, 
fifteen hundred and six bushels, by weight, of 
wheat. Of this about twelve hundred bushels by 
In Mercer Co., Pa., lives Mr. Charles Meiks,| weight, were prime white winter wheat; the re- 
who owns a clay soil farm. On that farm, last} sidue, about three hundred bushels were Mediter- 
summer, he underdrained about eight acres after |anean of first quality. Mr. B. thinks the yield in 
this manner: The drains were dug parallel with | white wheat upon all the land would have been 
each other, twenty-seven feet apart, thirty inches| considerably heavier. His father, Mr. Jno. Buch- 
deep, and about twelve inches wide. Being una-| tel living in the south part of Coventry raised from 
ble to procure drain tiles, they carted sandstone | ten acres, of which nearly an acre ‘was broken, 
to the trenches, broken to a proper size, and filled| three hundred and sixty one bushels of prime 
in about twelve inches, and wherever there was a | white wheat. Prairie farming is much boasted of, 
low spot, they cut a cross drain. After it was|but we think these crops and prices indicate that 
finished, it was sowed to white wheat, and the av- Summit Co. is no bad farming region yet — Beacon. 
erage yield this harvest was forty-three bushels achpinietinnteneeiipllnienaniasin 
per acre, and in weighing, it overvan two pounds Wueat in Hicguianp.—Mr. James Ander- 
and a half per bushel. Other farmers in the, son, one of our worthy Clear Creek farmers, 
neighborhood think they have a very good crop if| threshed out and sold, on Wednesday last, a four- 
they get twenty bushels per acre, while with many lteen acre field of blue-stem white wheat of this 
it does not exceed fifteen per acre. Thus you see years’ growth, which weighed a fraction over 39 
there is a clear gain of twenty-three, if not of| bushels to the acre. Who can beat this in High- 
twenty-eight bushels per acre. | land ?— Hillsboro’ Citizen. 





A Trumbull Co. correspondent of the Ashlabula 
Sentinel, relates the following of a farmer in a neigh- 
boring county of Pennsylvania : 
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“The Editor's Sable. 


More about going 








to Fairs. 

We wrote in general terms, with a few specifica- 
tions, in last No., about going to Fairs ; let us add a 
few words further,—more particularly of home exhi- 
bitions. We said the Fair was the place to learn ; 
besides this, it is the place to enjoy. But a great 
many people will not enjoy when they might just as 
well. We are sorry to say that many farmer folks 
are inclined to be jealous and suspicious. After the 
managers have spent their time and money, and in- 
curred considerable pecuniary responsibility in fitting 
up grounds, &c., if they erect a gate and demand a 
small fee for entrance, some folks are so ungenerous 
as to grumble, and charge that it is all a speculation, 
and that these managers, (who have undertaken the 
thankless task,) want to feather their own nests,— 
just as if they had not plucked themselves for the 
public good already. 

This trouble over, and themselves fairly inside, and 
looking at what is to be seen, these unhappy mortals 
make the discovery that they have a great deal bet- 
ter articles at home than those which took the pre- 
mium. Whata pity they did not do their duty and 
bring them in. Sometimes they do bring in a horse, 
or a bull, or a pig, and when they do not get a pre- 
mium, they charge the judges with being partial or 
fools. Now I know we are apt to think our own is 
the best. I have had a horse that I thought could 
not be beat, all alone in my stable or on the road by 
himself. And then I would drive this pet of mine 
into a crowd, hitch, and go looking about, and when 
I got back to where my pet was standing, I could 
hardly recognize him, from the contrast, and would 
almost swear I did not own such a sorry looking nag. 
Be just and liberal to your competitors. 
all have eyes very much alike. 

May be you do not like the arrangements. Re- 
member it is a great deal easier to find fault, than to 
do things better, and look at both sides of a matter 
before you condemn. 


They may 


{f you are a horse man, you 
may think there is too much room given to cattle ; 
if a cattle man, that too much space is allotted to 
sheep; if a pig man, that the women take up too 
much room with their fancy work ; if a perfect pat- 
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| shocked if a lady should happen to gallop around the 
horse ring, instead of going into ecstacies over a coop 
of chickens or a pot of posies. Some or all of these 
troubles, and many more like them, will perchance 
come upon those who go to Fairs ; but if you take a 
modicum of good sense and good nature, and withal 
| a spice of common charity and liberality for the tastes 
and opinions of others, you can enjoy yourself, and 
let others do so, and that is what we advise. 

Another thing you should do, and that is, brush up 
old acquaintances and make new ones. No better 
time occurs in all the year. Here every body is upon 
equal footing, and nobody has any right to take on 


airs. Carry your luncheon, and eat it on the grounds. 


Be good natured and obliging, and if you do nct have 
a good time, it will be because there is no good time 
in you. 
Visits anp Appresses.—All of this week we in- 
tend to devote to the Ohio State Fair; next week 
we are to be at the Hardin Co. Fair, at Kenton, on 
the 24th and 25th, where we expect to make a pub- 
lic talk to the yeomanry of the hoop-pole region ; on 
the week following we hope to meet with the Eries, 
at Huron, where we see ourself booked for a speech 
on the 2d of Oct. We are aching all over to get 
loose among the people, to hear the bulls roar, and 
the sheep bleat, and the pigs squeal, and to see the 
horses prance, and the stout, hearty men and women 
gather about the tables, and the stalls, and the driv- 
O! but we’ll have a time of it. 
DistincuisHen Visitors. — Before the late mag- 
nificent failure at Louisville, it was announced that 
the exhibition would be graced by the presence of 
Lord Napier, Gov. so-and-so, and Hon. so-and-so,— 
all very clever people in their place, and on the whole 
very appropriate as part of that show. But we wish 
to announce more honorable visits to our Den, than 
these. First there was B. P, Johnson, the veteran 
Secretary of the N. Y. State Ag. Society. Next 
came N. J. Colman, the live editor and publisher of 
the St. Louis Valley Farmer. Then came W. H. 
Sotham of N. Y., the great champion of the Here- 
fords, and G. W. Campbell of Vt., the hero of Sile- 
sian Sheep, and then came the old Scotchman, John 
Johnston of Geneva, the King of the Ditchers, whose 
influence and example is worth more to the agricul- 
ture of the country, than all the Lords and Honora- 
bles that aired their titles in and about the City of 
the Falls during the first week of September instant. 
These are the distinguished guests whom we love to 
welcome and honor. May we see many such. 


Cotumsus NursEry.—We took a drive out to Mr. 
Bateham’s plantations, a few days ago, and found the 
stock and grounds of the Columbus Nursery in tip- 
top order. The young trees and plants have made a 
very handsome growth, this season, and the stock is 


tern of modesty, propriety and virtue, you will be! in capital trim for the fall campaign. 
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Now Clear up 


the Meadows. 


Many of our farmers are not able to avail them- 
selves of the use of harvesting machines, from the 
fact that their mowing lands are so full of obstruc- 
tions in the shape of snags, bushes, stones, logs, etc., 
that a mowing machine cannot safely traverse them 
The same is also true of much wheat land that might 
The 
manifest destiny of labor in this country is driving 


otherwise be operated upon with a reaper. 


our farmers into the use of these labor-saving imple- 
ments, and they must get their farms ready for 
them. 

This is not a good season for burning stumps. 
The weather has been so wet, that fires will not 
hang. But we cannot say that we should be sorry, 
for, as a general thing, this burning is a great dam- 
age to the land. Last year there were thousands of 
acres of rich soil, within the circuit of our travels, 
burned to the very bone, and the accumulated fer- 
tility of ages swept off in a day. Fire is a good 
thing in its place, but you might as well suffer a hun- 
gry dog in your sheep pasture, as to let fire eat up 
the richest of your land. Go in with a stout pair or 
two of oxen or steady horses, dig abvut a little, get 
a good leverage, and rip out the stumps and snags by 
the roots. Snake off the logs, glean the sticks, and 
pitch all together in a place where fire will do no 
harm, and when they are dry enough, burn them up 
Gather up the loose boulders, and have them out of 
the way of the knives and sickles, and then you can 


use a machine with pleasure and profit. 
sees 

Saving Seep Corn.—The experience of the wet 
summer, two years ago, and the consequent bad con- 
dition of corn for seed, should admonish farmers not 
to be caught as they were with poor seed the next 
The probability is that this year’s corn will 
be less ripened than any year within our immediate 
generation, and if we expect seed that will be fit for 
next year’s use, we must be careful in the selection 
It would be well to go through the 
fields at the proper time, and pick the earliest, largest | 


season. 


and saving of it. 


and ripest ears, and put them in a loft or other dry | 
place, where they will be protected from the extreme | 
cold and storms of winter. An early attention to 
this matter may save a good deal of expense and dis- 
appointment at planting time. 

Tue Ixxrnors Importine Co., held a sale of their) 
stock on the 27th of Aug., which resulted in a clear 
profit of $10,000 over the expenses of purchase.— 
The Stallion Young Barnton, which cost over $2,000, 
was taken by our friend and correspondent, J. C. 
Crowder of Springfield, at the high figure of $5,050. 

More anv Bettrer.—The Crawford Co. Ag. So- 
ciety offer one hundred and thirty copies of the Ohio 
Cultivator on their premium list. 
do it. Besides this and the many we have previously 
acknowledged, we notice fair compliments from Jef-! 


That’s the way to 
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|ferson, Hocking, Sandusky, Warren, and the Olive 


gold medal for Reaper; W. 
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Branch wing of Clermont, for all of which consider 
us duly grateful. 


Tue U. S. Ac. Socrety’s SHow at Louisville, was 
blessed with beautiful weather, and seems to have 
passed off very pleasantly. The number in attend- 
ance was about like one of our first class County 
Fairs, while the general contents of the exhibition, 
as to stock and other articles, was somewhat less in 
R. G. Cor- 
win of Lebanon, O., was a competitor with Short- 
Col. Meredith 

Most of the 
premiums on Short-horns were taken by Mr. Alex- 
ander, of Ky. 


variety, though more select in quality. 


horns, and took a premium on bulls. 


of Indiana, took a premium on cows. 


Chas. A. Ely of Lorain Co., O., was 
the principal competitor with Devons, and swept the 
boards. Messrs. Aston and Humphrais of Lorain 
Co.,O., and Svtham of Owego, N. Y., held the 
Herefords, and divided the spoil, Sotham taking the 
herd premium, and the Ohioans the premiums on in- 
E. & B. Bassett of Milan, O., took 
a hog premium for a boar two years and over. As- 
ton of Lorain, took a premium on Cotswold sheep, 
and Toms and Wootten, of Lorain, on 


Most of the Horse premiums went 


dividual animals. 


Messrs. 
South Downs. 
to Kentucky. The first in this class to Mr. Alexan- 
der, for imported Scythian. Ohio was also well rep- 
resented in machinery, steam engines, corn and su* 
gar mills, etc. 

The awards for Reapers and Mowers at the Syra- 
cuse trial, were made public. C.H. McCormick took 
A. Wood, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., silver medal, (for Wood’s Manny) ; 
Warder, Brokaw & Child, O., bronze medal, for Ohio 
Harvester. For Combined—Wood of N. Y., (Man- 
ny,) gold medal; Osborne, Buffalo, N. Y., silver med- 
al; Warder, Brokaw & Child, bronze medal. here 
has been a stout contest in trying to stave off the 
first premium on Mowers, which was conceded to 
Aultman & Miller, of Canton, O., the result of which 
is not made public. 

DeatuH oF GLENcoE.—This famous old racing Stal- 
lion, and sire of racers, died of lung fever at the sta- 
bles of his owner, Keene Richards, of Georgetown, 


r 


Ky., on the 25th of Aug., at the age of 26 years. 


How To po Bustness.—A Pocket Manual of Prac- 
tical Affairs, and Guide to Success in Life, with a 
collection of Business Forms, and Dictionary of Com- 
mercial Terms. 
50c. 


156 pp. Price in paper 30c, cloth 
This is the fourth of the series of Hand Books 
for Home Improvement, by Fowler & Wells, N. Y. 

Tue ILLusTRATED Famity Gymnasium ; contain- 
ing the most Improved Methods of Applying Gym- 
nastic and Vocal Exercises to the Development of 
the Bodily Organs. With numerous Engraved I]- 
lustrations. By R. T. Trall, M. D. Price $1 25. 
Fowler & Wells, N. Y. 
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County Fairs in Ohio for 1857. 
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Difficulties in the Way of Fruit Culture, 


“One hundred millions of fruit trees should be 

planted the coming fall. The ground should be 
Now is the time to under- 
drain the ground for your future orchard. Have 
a compost heap, composed of muck, forest leaves, 
straw, leeched ashes, ete., ready, with which to 
mulch the trees when planted. Do all this, then 
give your orders to a reliable nurseryman for a 
lot of the best trees, of the best varieties of fruit. 
Depend upon it, your farm will sell for 50 per 
cent. more than the cost of the trees, within five 
years. FARMERS, PLANT FRUIT TREES ! 
" «We have called the attention of our 
readers to the vast importance of raising a great- 
er quantity and better quality of truit; and we 
shall doubtless have occasion to give them “ line 
upon line and precept upon precept.” On this 
subject the public mind must be educated. We 
believe that the health of our people, the pros- 
perity of our nation and the perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions, are more intimately connected with the 
cultivation of fruit than with any other one sub- 
can be named. Why? Because the 
people must have cheap food and good health, or 
want, disease, vice and crime, misery and degen- 
eracy, are inevitable. 

“It is true there are some difficulties in the 
way, as with every enterprise under the sun. 
But they are to be studied, understood and over- 
come. 


rot ready at once. 


often 


We copy the foregoing from the (N. Y.) Life Il- 
lustrated, for the purpose of commenting on the lat- 
ter paragraph—the “ difficulties ” in the way of fruit 
culture, and the means of overcoming them. 

That there are difficulties in this business, the peo- 
ple of the Western States, at least, have been made 
fully conscious, for some years past. And instead of 
good fruits being the “cheap food” that Messrs. 
Fowler & Co. believe so essential to the people, the 
prices of fruit have become so high in many of our 
towns and cities, that none but the rich can afford to 
make free use of them in their families. 

The greatest difficulty now felt throughout a large 
portion of the West, is the loss of trees from the ef- 
fects of the two past winters, especially that of 
1855-6. Many trees that were at first thought to be 


|little if at all injured, have since died, or are evidently 


dying in consequence of injury done at that time. 
Indeed, many fruit growers are of the opinion that a 
majority of our bearing apple trees are hopelessly 
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diseased from that cause, and good crops of fruit will 
not be realized again until new orchards have come 
into bearing. 

Now the question arises, How shall we manage to 
escape like calamities in future! First, we should 
say, let careful inquiry be made in regard to the va 
rieties of fruits that are found to have escaped the 
injury ; for it appears from the accounts, that in 
nearly or quite all localities some kinds have thus es- 
caped. And it may be discovered that a good assort- 
ment can be made up of hardy varieties, such as are 
adapted to withstand the rigors of our Western cli- 
mate. 

It might appear reasonable to suppose that varie- 
ties originating in the extreme northern part of our 
country—such as withstand the rigors of the winters 
of Canada and Vermont, would be most likely to an- 
swer the purpose. But as far as our present infor- 
The 


varieties of Northern origin, as Baldwin, R I. Green- 


mation extends, the very reverse is the fact. 


ing, Rox, Russet, etc., have proved the most tender, 
while those originating in the Central and Western 
States, as Rambo, Pennock, Smith’s Cider, Wine- 
It is to be hoped that 


sap, etc., are the most hardy. 


pains will be taken by the Pomological Societies, | 


and also by individual fruit growers and nurserymen, 
the present season, to collect information upon this 
important point, as a guide to those who are planting 
new orchards. 

The next difficulty, which is also a serious one in 
many parts of the West, is the failure of orchards 
in consequence of the rotting and premature falling 
of the fruit. This difficulty has been observed for 
the past ten or twenty years in Central and Southern 
Ohio, and has no connection with the injuries done 
by the winters. It seems, however, to be gradually 
increasing each year, from some cause ; probably a 
modification of the climate by the diminution of the 
forests. 

This evil, however, is so distinctly confined to cer- 
tain varieties, that it is an easy matter to avoid it, 
provided that the requisite knowledge is possessed 
before hand by those who are about planting or- 
chards. But unfortunately few persons in former 
years paid any attention to this subject, and a major- 
ity of our orchards are found to be largely composed 


of such varieties as are almost worthless, from want} 


of adaptation to our soil and climate. 
have heretofore been almost entirely dependent upon 
Eastern books and catalogues for their information 
about the varieties of fruits, and upon Eastern nur- 


serymen for their fruit trees, so that most of our or- | 


chards are composed of the varieties of fruits that| 


are found most adapted to the Eastern and Northern 
States ; and it is found that, as a general rule, the 
most common and popular Winter apples of those States 
are the surest to fail here, both from rotting and from 
winter killing. 


Our people | 
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In spite of these facts, which are beginning to be 
well known to some of our people, the evils are per- 
petuated and extended by the annual purchase and 
planting throughout the West of millions of trees of 
these very kinds that are destined to certain failure. 


The greater part of the business of the numerous 
large nurseries of Western and Central New York, 
is in supplying trees at wholesale to the Western 
States ; and in proof of the unfitness of these trees 


for the Western country, it can be shown that of the 


lozen or twenty varieties of winter apples that are 
found best adapted for the soil and climate of Central 
and Southern Ohio and the greater portion of Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Illinois, ete of them 
monly found among the assortments furnished at whole- 
sale by the N. Y. Nurseries ! 
following most reliable and approved kinds for this 
region: 

Wine Sap, Rawles’ Janette, Rome Beauty, Red 


Vandervere, or Newtown Spitzenberg, Smith’s Su- 


not one is com- 


Take, for instance, the 


| perb, (formerly Smith’s Cider,) Ortley or White Bell- 
flower, Pryor’s Red, Fallenwalder, Paradise Winter 
Sweet, Willow Twig, Winter Pennock, Gilpin or 
Romanite. 


M. B. B. 


— 
| For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Two Apple Orchards, 


| One is in Richland county, and contains aboyt 
jone hundred trees, planted forty feet apart, the 
\ground not cropped with any thing, not even 
|beans or potatoes; regularly manured with ap- 
propriate fertilizers, neither pastured nor mowed 
for the sake of the grass. That is, the ground 
|Wwas appropriated for an orchard, and nothing 
else. The trees produce well, and afford large, 
fair apples, of the best kinds, on low, spreading 
tops, easy of access in the season of gathering 
fruit. I asked the owner how many in the same 
township had orchards with trees set at similar 
distances, and who reserved the ground for fruit 
alone, returning in fertilizers a liberal equivalent 
for the elements removed in the crop of apples. 
He did not know of another. I also asked if he 
|read any agricultural paper. He takes the Cul- 
tivator, and reads it of course. 

| The other orchard is set with trees twenty feet 
| apart, branches pushing their obstructed way up- 
| wards towards the light, slightly diverging from 
a point some seven to ten feet from the ground, 
|away from the reach of cattle, horses, and all oth- 
er beings which cannot climb, fly or use a ladder. 
For many years the ground was closely pastured 
\or mowed, but, moved by a spirit of improvement 
and some newspaper paragraph on the “treat- 
ment of old orchards,” the owner has trimmed out 
the long limbs, leaving a tuft of small branches at 
the ends, and has plowed and planted to corn, or 
sowed with gram, for a few years past. The ap- 
| ples are of the small kind, and infected badly with 
‘the “ Bitter Rot.” This orchard is in Franklin 
|county. I could not get near enough to ask him 
lif he ‘took any agricultural journal, but I heard 
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that his daughters read the 

sending for the Ledger. There are other or- 

chards atter this model in the same neighbor- 

hood. W. 
sib <= 


Final Letter from E. llooper, 


Concerning Mr. Bateham’s Criticism of the West- 
ern Fruit Book. 

GeNERAL Harris:—It is not my intention at 
present to occupy the space in your paper in any 
lengthened reply to Mr. Bateham’s second on- 
slaught on my Western Fruit Book. I am now 
extremely busy in my duties of performing the 
otlice of one of the judges of fruit at the U.S. 
Agricultural Society’s Fair, and therefore can- 


not at this time answer verbatim Mr. L’s criticisms |" 


on the descriptions of the fruits in my work, 

will merely say now that some of Mr. B’s remarks 
are correct, and in company with all other writers 
on fruit, (happy relief and consolation for me.) I 
confess myself in error. Many of Mr. B.’s con- 
clusions are doubtful, others directly wrong, and 
a great many of his strictures amount to nothing 
more than mere whittling. The great bone I 
have to pick with my co-laborer 
ing me the 


his not allow- 
slightest particle of merit for my pro- 
and his position is the more suspicious, 
because all admit that the amount of benefit and 
utility to be derived from it, far exceeds the 
errors, even suppos ing that this book is more un- 
fortul “ate 


duction ; 


than others of this kind in this respect. 
If 1.000 of fruits are correctly described, and 
made adapted to a particular region for the first 
time, and allowing that out of these, 
100, are imperfectly portrayed, or 


o0 or even 
ore atly or en- 
tirely wrong, will not the much larger proportion 
of truth widely distribute over an immense coun- 
try, and absolutely hungered for, by far over- 
balance in utility and value the smaller portion of 
error? Iam now selling my work rapidly a4 
I meet with many who have already obtained i 

and I have the soothing plaster for Mr. Bate- 
hams wounds or attempted thrusts, in continually 
hearing these tell me that it has proved to them 


the best that they have yet met with for their| 
particular region—the West—especially for Ohio, | 


Indiana and Kentucky. And among these I can 
safely name such men as Lawrence Young, Mr. 
Walker, Mr. Gaar, Mr. Hite here, and numerous 
others from all parts of the country. 

I must now endeavor, as far as my feeble 
authority will admit, to do justice to an eminent, 


very extensive and highly deserving nursery—| 


that of Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester. In my 
remarks on the Blue Pearmain apple, I stated 


that that particular fruit from those worthy gen-| 


tlemen’s establishment was incorrect. I had the 
best authority for this observation in the person 


of one who is beyond a doubt considered one of 


the best Pomologists in the Western country. To 
be sure, the statement would have come with a 
better grace from my own individual knowledge ; 


because when a man believes he knows anything | about them. 


ost, and talked of | it 
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comes best from himself, notwithstanding he 
may defer and have greater confidence in the 
judg gement of another; but at any rate the high- 
est and most correct of nurserymen cannot al- 


\ways, with all their attention and vigilance, be 
faultless, and in this they are only human. 


I know 
imyself of several instances of this kind just now 
before us in this exhibition here, and the greatest 
jof names will never set aside my own inde spen- 
lde nee both of thought and action. Mr. Bateham 
is, I believe, connected with Messrs. Ellwanger 
& Barry, I do not for a moment suppose that this 
circumstance has been the cause of his most un- 
qualified condemnation of my book. I would not 
ss him so much injustice, although, as I think, he 
has not done me comple te, or rather impe rect 
justice. I am much obliged to him for pointing 
out wherein I am in error, my complaint is only 
that his remarks are so entirely wanting in the 
smallest atom of commendation, kind feeling, or 
sympathy ; so much so indeed as I have no doubt 
he defeats, in all candid minds, his own object ; 
and Mr. B. must excuse me, but his whole con- 
duct in the affair most forcibly brings to my re- 
collection the well known character of Snarleyow, 
in the “Dog Fiend” of Maryatt. Some men, 
however, build up an elevated notoriety and stilted 
raising up from the surrounding mass, in assum- 
ing the position of fault-finders and crities. It is 
one thing to be a criti, and quite another to do 
as well as the criticised. 1 remain your own, and 
Mr. Bateham’s friend, and humble and imperfect 
co-worker in agriculture, horticulture, and all 
other good cultures. Epw. JAS. Hoover. 
Louisville Ky., Sept. 4, 1857. 


(<< And here, good friends, let us drop the sub- 
ject.—Ep. 


sseeee 


Peacn Tree Borers.—I see in the Cultiva- 
tor a correspondent recommends tansey to keep 
he worm frem the root of peach trees. 
ny neighbors tried it, and I could not see that it 
| did any good atall. The best remedy that I ever 
found, is to keep them well mulched with straw, 
dry weeds, chips, or anything of the kind. 

W. B. 


7 cee + 
| 


| Arrte Tree Borers.—We are more tried 
with the apple tree borer, then peach tree borer. 
One of my friends says, apple trees are sun-struck 
before the worms attack them. I am testing his 
|theory this year by nailing two pieces of boards 
together in form of a V, and setting it on the 
|south side. We. oe 

| . prea 

Kerrerinc Driep AprPLe sell: will tell you a 
plan I adopted some years ago to keep “dried 
apples two years. As soon as may be after they 
are dried, I put them in flour barrels, half a 
bushel at a time, sprinkling each layer with whis- 
ky at the rate of a pint and a half to a barrel, and 
head them up tight, they come out the second 
year as bright and as nice as the day they were 
put in, without any smell or taste of “hell broth” 


W. B.z 


One of 
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Dome Miscellany, 


What the New York Ladies are Doing. 


New York is not the only one of our cities, by 
any means, where women are actually engaged in 
works of bublic beneficence. Orphan Asylums, 
and Homes for the Destitute and Friendless, 
founded and managed by them, are to be found in 
many of our cities, while in alarger number still, 
Ladies’ Benevolent and Tract and Bible Societies, 
take care for the destitute poor, supply families 
with the word of God and religious tracts, and by 
getting children into Sabbath School, by conver- 
sation and prayer seeking to draw their attention, 
and win their affections to the Gospel of Glad 
Tidings. 

But New York City, as the great focus not on- 
ly of commercial and political influence, but also 
of social and religious beneficence, has 


within it 


an unusual number of institutions for the relief of 


the suffering, the reformation of the vicious, and 
the protection of the friendless. We could name 
nearly a dozen of these charities in that city alone, 
which are conducted and mostly sustained by wo- 
men alone. We propose now, however, to men- 
tion only a few of such as are of interest to the 
whole country. 

Tue AMERICAN FeMALE GUARDIAN Soct- 
ETY is so generally and well known everywhere, 
that we need say but little aboutit. Its organ, the 
“ Advocate and Family Guardian,” edited by Mrs. 
S. R. J. Bennett, is one of the most valuable pa- 
pers in the land, and should be in every house- 
hold. Its circulation is now nearly 30,000. The 
Home for the Friendless—a noble edifice, de- 
signed and managed solely by the ladies of this 
Society, furnishes, as its name implies a tempora- 
ry home for the friendless, till good and perma- 
nent homes can be provided. The number 
children rescued each year by its agency from a 
life of neglect, suffering and vice, and adopted in- 
to christian families, is very great—to be counted 
by hundreds if not thousands. Their agent, Mrs. 
R. P. Penfield, is well known throughout a large 
portion of the West, as she is almost constantly 


traveling, taking companies of children to their | 


new homes, and visiting those already adopted, 
This Society has recently built another large and 
commodious edifice, the Home Chapel, which they 
much needed, and to pay for which they now ask 
aid from abroad. 

Tue Lapies’ Five Pornts Misston, is a 
charity located in the worst section of New York 
City, and laboring assiduously to raise the degra- 
ded ones around it. A temporary home is offered 


to the destitute, the children are brought into Sab-| 


bath and day schools, clothing is furnished them, 


sometimes food, and employment with suitable | 


wages, is furnished to those who need it. We 
know less of this than of Mr. Pease’s Five Point 
Mission in its neighborhood, but of this we do not 
design now to speak. 
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| Tue Women’s Prison DiscipLtine Socie- 
TY AND Ilome.—This charity is yet in its infan- 
ey, and seeking to raise funds from the benevolent 
everywhere, to aid it in building a suitable strue- 
ture in which to receive and aid the unfortunate 
objects of its regard. The design is a noble one, 
and the name of Miss Catherine M. Sedgwick as 
one of the leaders, is enough to inspire confidence 
in the scheme. ‘They thus state their object.— 
“The Home is an asylum for female prisoners af- 
ter they have finished the term of prison service 
to which they are sentenced by 


our municipal 
courts. 


They are an outlawed class of people, 
without character, hope, expectation or prospect in 
the world ;for the most part without friends, with- 
out relatiives, without home, or 


the means of ob- 
taining a home. ‘They are em 


iphatically alone in 
the wide world; and if not rescued by the hand of 
charity, they slink away into garrets and cellars, 
dens and holes, surrounded by ever-thickening 
temptations, and sinking in ever-deepening deg- 
radation.” 

Tue Nversery Anp CuiLp’s Hospirat or 
New York.—This is an institution much need- 
ed and very useful, designed mainly to take and 
care for the poor neglect d childre n ot mothers, 
who are obliged from poverty to go out washing, 
house-cleaning, nursing &c¢., with no one to care 
for their own little ones. This Society has re- 
ceived a grant of $10,000 from the State, and six 
lots from the City Government. They are just 
building a new and handsome edifice, the corner 
stone of which has just been laid by Mrs. Du 
Bois their first Directress. The Socie ty Was or- 
ganized in 1854, and has already received over 
500 women and children. ‘ 

A Hospitat ror Women anp CHILDREN, 
is also in operation in New York City, to be con- 
nected with a“ Practical School of Mc dicine for 
Ladies.” Dr. Elizabeth Black we ll, whose name 
is almost a household word through our country, 
as the first female phy sician of our land—first in 
time, she having studied in France before Medi- 
cal Schools in this country were thrown open to 
woman, and first in skill and experience,—is the 
founder of this noble charity in which every Wo- 
man should be interested. Her assistants, Dr. 
Emily Blackwell,and Dr. Maria Zakrzewska, are 
names with which we are also familiar as eminent 
Physicians and Surgeons. 
managers say : 





In their circular, the 
“The great want which is felt at 
the prese nt time by wome n, who desire to follow 


a 


\the profession of medicine, is the opportunity of 


|studying by the bedside of the sick; the 
pitals are all closed to them ; and yet hospital in- 


for hos- 


struction is as indispensable to the student of 


medicine as the musical instrument to 


musi- 
cian. 


the 


“ This Hospital, while it furnishes an opportu- 
nity tor the thorough training of medical students, 
is designed to meet another want, not supplied by 
hospitals generally, viz : 


an earnest religious in- 
fluence on the patients. 


The principle on which 
jit will be founded is that of a Christian charity 
| for the sick poor. Scientific instruction will al- 
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ways be subordinate to the welfare of the patient ; 
each individual, no matter how degraded, being 
regarded as a human soul, as well as a_ body. 
The instrument mainly relied on to influence — the 
patients will be a body of carefully trained nurse 

free from sectarian prejudice, but imbued with 
those great principles of truth which form a Chiris- 


“Private rooms will be reserved in the institu- 
tion, where ladies of limited means may be ad- 
mitted for a very moderate charge. Sucha_ pro- 
vision is much needed by a multitude of refined 
women who are suffering for want of medical aid, 
which the vy are unable to par for. 

“New York is chosen as the seat of this insti- 
tution, because it presents peculiar advantages for 
the organization of a fine hospital ; and regarding 
it as the great medical centre for women, it is 
hoped that all parts of the country will aid in 
founding and supporting an institution whose ben- 
efits will be shared by all.” a | 

a a 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Letter from Mary. 
Visit to Bunker Hill— Nahant—Lynn Beach— 


Ladies Swimming—The Baptismal Wave. 


A bright, breezy morning was Wednesday, the 
19th of August, and at seven o’clock a fine car- 
riage with a span of coal-blacks drew up at the 
door, and our gay party of six started with high 
hopes tor a days adventure and pleasure. The 
weather was delightful; just enough of wind to 
temper the heat, and just enough of clouds to soft- 
en the strong light, and as one of our company re- 
marked, * it couldnt have been better if we had 
made it for ourselves. ” 

Leaving Cambridge we pass through Somer- 
ville, along the side of Prospect Hill, which rises 
grandly trom the centre of the town, and on the 
summit of which many have made themselves 
beautiful homes. 
Charleston, whose identity is closely connected 
with Bunker Hill and the Navy Yard. Driving 
through its fine streets we stop at the entrance 
leading tothe Monument. Passing up the broad 
steps, and following the walk around the base, we 
come to the statue of GENERAL WARREN. It is 
of pure white marble, and rises seven feet from 
the Pedestal, the height of the whole being eleven 
feet. The Statue is represented in a command- 
ing attitude, the head slightly turned to the left.— 
The countenance is noble and expressive. <A 
cloak is thrown carelessly over the right shoulder 
and droops in folds to the feet. : 

We did not admire the practice of keeping it 
enclosed in a small building and charging an ad- 
mittance fee. It is as much a nation’s pride and 
property as Bunker Hill Monument, and would 
present a far more imposing appearance if it stood 
out in the open space beside the Monument, with 
no roof to hide its fine proportions but the blue 
sky of Heaven. 

We passed around the base of the majestic col- 


Next we come to the city of 
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umn of Bunker Hill, viewing the surrounding cit- 
ies and the sea glistening in the sunlight, and as 
we turned away, gathered a few pieces of the 
rough granite as mementoes of the glorious spot. 

We next came to the town of Chelsea, separa- 
ted from Boston by the Bay, across which pretty 
ferry-boats are constantly plying, conveying treight 
to and from the city, and for the accommodation 
ot those w hose residences are in Chi lsea and bus- 
iness affairs in Boston. 

Beyond this we come to the city of Lynn, no- 
ted for its extensive manufacture of shoes. Our 
wood horses soon took us beyond the town to the 
sandy roads, with marshy swamps on either side, 
where the rank, marsh hay sends up a strong salty 
odor, and here and there where the sea comes in- 
land, schooners and sloops laying at anchor, with 
sails fluttering idly in the wind. 

Now we leave the loose gravel road and come 
upon the hard, smooth sand of Lynn Beacu.— 
And here we look off upon the vast Ocean ; watch- 
ing the green billows, rolling nearer, nearer the 
shore, until with a sudden leap they lift the 
mighty waters and dash themselves madly up the 
bank; then the strong suction draws back the 
foamy surt, only to throw it more wildly up again. 
Each succeeding wave, swelling ere it leaps ; the 
foam bursting from its summit like a white crown, 
elittering in the sunshine like a million jewels and 
the next instant tossed in wild confusion on the 
shore ! 

The waters just touched the feet of the horses 
as we rode along the bank, whose hard, firm sur- 
tace, hardly bore the impress of wheel or hoof. 
Then following the direction of a smooth road 
which wound among hills and trees we soon reach- 
ed NAHANT, the favorite summer resort for the 
people of Boston and vicinity. It is a romantic 
spot. The Beach is broken by piles of huge rock, 
jutting out into the sea, against whose sides the 
waves fling their white foam continually. 

All along the shore ladies and children were 
enjoying a bath at high tide. The bathing dress 
consisted of Bloomer pants and full Tunic, with 
a close gipsey hat fastened at the chin to protect 
their faces from the sun. Itmight have surprised 
many a man who calls himself a swimmer to see 
the fearlessness with which they darted round the 
rocks, so swiftly we could only trace their course 
by the little brown hat, and now and then a white 
hand or foot raised above the water. Little girls, 
with life-preservers about the waist, by following 
in the wake of the older ones were learning to 
swim, and the shouts of merriment that mingled 
with the murmuring waves, showed how intensely 
they enjoyed the exercise. ‘ 

Atier dining and resting the horses, we drove 
back to Lynn to take our bath where the Beach 
was broader and the waves run higher. So 
emerging from the bath-house in our dress, we 
stepped into the water and knelt down while the 
coming wave passed over us like a baptismal bles- 
sing. Another and another followed, and in the 
excitement of the scene we ventured farther down 
until the strong breakers caught us from our feet, 
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and tossed us back upon the shore all drenched | 


and dripping with the white, foaming surf! At 
last from mere exhaustion, we were compelled to 
come up from the water, and changing our cloth- 
ing we all started on our homeward way; amerry 
company, full of the satisfaction and happiness the 
day had afforded. Truly yours, 

CULTIVATOR 

Cambridge, Mass., 1857. 


Mary. 
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Points of a Good Wife. 





Dear CuLtivaTor :—A large part of all the 
newspapers and magazines in the world are owned, 
edited and controlled by men, which fact accounts 
for the innumerable little essays, paragraphs, dis- 
sertations. &c., &e., headed—*A Good Wife”— 
“Qualities desirable in a Wife,” “What we should 
look for in a Wife,” &¢c., &e. The various vir- 
tues thus congregated together and expected to be 
found in the heart and person of one modest littl 
“helpmeet,” show, at least, a proper appreciation 
of feminine capacity. A wife must be—well—lI 
wonder if I can enumerate a few of her essential 
qualities—she must be cheerful and smiling, but 
without levity ; she must dress in exquisite taste 
out of the most economical materials ; she must 
always meet her husband with a bright face when 
he returns from the “cares of business,” regard- 
less of any domestic cares, such as sickness, fa- 
tigue, irritable children, miserable help, and the 
like ; she must have a sensible, well balanced 
mind, capable of the difficult task of rearing and 
controlling young children ; but she must not sup- 
pose that she has any intellectual faculties for co- 
ping in argument with her husband ; she must not 
be too warm in her manners ; she must not be too 
cold; she must have the prudence necessary to a 
good house-keeper, and the generosity becoming 
an angel; she must be accomplished in parlor ele- 
gancies, a wife to be proud of when he brings 
home friends to dinner. And she must be also a 
mantuamaker and_ skillful needle-woman, under- 
standing the mysteries of darning and mending, 
and never forgetting her husband’s shirt-buttons ; 
above all, she must be a good cook—ready to take 
the place of the sick or missing servant and serve 
up a meal which shall put him ina good humor 
with his inestimable ‘better-half ;> she must be a 
tender, faithful, devoted nurse; she must not only 
be competent to superintend her domestic affairs, 
but she must be ready at a moment’s warning to 
take the place of any who may be away from 
the post of duty; her own many, nameless aches, 
pains, fatigues, dangers, disappointments, illnesses, 
consequent upon the assumption of a woman’s re- 
sponsibilities, must be borne with bravery, forti- 
tude, patience and cheerfulness; her home must 
be her world; society, pleasure, tastes, wishes, 
must be abandoned when that home has anything 
to demand of her; she must be sweetly timid and 
confiding, but in the hour when her beloved ones 
are threatened she must have courage such as the 
field of battle has not; she must be yielding and 
gentle, but quiet and enduring; she must be, in a 
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word—cook, laundress, house-keeper, lady, angel, 
and woman—the weaker part of creation, whose 
best grace, after all, is Humility. 

Well! this is all right, perhaps; there are even 
some such women as these, possessing these few 
qualities which the other sex desire, and who may 
be possibly known to one little circle as a “ Good 
Wite.” But, we wonder, 
what—if the weaker sex must possess these re- 


women sometimes 
quisites to make them worthy their position as 
wives—may we not expect of that por- 
tion of humanity who modestly require so little of 
us. Why do we not see es ays headed, * A Good 
Husband ?” What noble and manly attributes 
may we expect in return for the humble graces 
We wish editors, authors, 
and preachers would show a little zeal in our be- 
halt, and teach the young men should be 
their accomplishments betore they look around 
complacently for a Good Wite. 

This is a subject which will bear enlarging up- 


stronger 


recommended to us ¢ 


what 


on; and perhaps, if none of those so wise in wo- 
men’s virtues, should do the work, we will some- 
time draw up a list of the qualities we should be 
pleased to see in the Good Husband who is wor- 
thy of the Good Wife. Me Va Ce 
How it opens a woman’s eyes to have a husband 


and a—a—, we promised to say nothing about 


that other contingency, andif Mrs. V. will only give 
us the chapter she proposes, on the Points of a Good 
Husband, we’ll say never a word of little Linzran. 
ss 

O_p FAsHIONED Sports In ENGLAND.— 
Rough enjoyment was a fashion at this time with 
the tair. Mrs. Sherwood in her pleasant Auto- 
biography, adverts to this subject in speaking of 
her mothers early days, when undignified amuse- 
ments were not declined by ladies of my age. 
One of these she describes as consisting of the 
following sort of violent fun. <A large strong 
table-cloth was spread on the upper steps of the 
staircase, and upon this cloth, the ladies inclined 
to the frolic, seated themselves in rows upon the 
Then the gentlemen, or the men. took 
hold of the lower end of the cloth, attempting to 
pull it downstairs; the ladies resisted with all 
their might, and the greater the number of these 
delicate creatures the longer the struggle was 
protracted. The contest, however, invariably 
ended by the cloth and the ladies being pulled 
down to the bottom of the stairs, when everything 
was found bruised but modesty. “ High Life be- 
low Stairs” could hardly have been too rampant 
in its exposition, if it really reflected what was 
going on above. We can hardly realize the mat- 
er. We can hardly do so in merely fancying we 
see good Lord Shaftesbury, Admiral Gambier, 
Baptist Noel, and D. M’Neil engaged in settling 
Miss Martineau, Catherine Sinclair, the “ Author- 
ess of Amy Herbert,” and Mrs. Fry on a table 
cloth upon the stairs, and hauling them down in 
a heap to the bottom. It would be highly inde- 
corous; but I am almost ashamed to say, I should 
like to see it— Habits and Men. ; 


steps. 
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Onto CuLTIVATOR OFFiceE, Sept. 12, 1857. 
currency of the whole country at 
this time, by the numerous failures of Banks and Brokers, and 


The derangements of the c 


others dependent upon them, has upset the usual operations of 
tiade, and nothing is being done in produce and live stock, ex- 
cept to provide for what all must have—their daily bread. Some 


farmers are obliged to force off their grain to raise money for 
present use, and of course must sell for a low price. In our 
Western city markets, Wheat is selling for 75 to 80 cts. for red, 
Old Corn has advanced to 55 and 60 cts. 

Butter is pretty firm at 15 to 18c¢.— 


Hogs keep up to $6 00.@6 75 gross. 


and 85 to 95c for white. 

Oats sell for 25 to 30 cts. 
Beeves still maintain a good 
price, selling in Cincinnati for $3 50 to $475 gross, according to 
Flax Seed selis for $1 15, but the seed is said to be very 


foul this year. 


quality. 
Potatoes sell in our market for 35@40c for good 
Mercers and the like. Wedo not think that there is any real 
and permanent cause for alarm. The worst of the money crash 
is over, and things will adapt themselves to present circum- 
stances before the close of the business season. } 


| 





| 





A Great $5 Library. | 


Having exhausted nearly all my Vols. for 1849, I will sell the | 
whole sett of Vols. of the On1o CuLTIvaTor, bound in muslin, 
from 1845 to 1856, inclusive, (except 1849,) eleven years, for $5. 
Now is the time to get the best Farmers’ Library ever offered for 
the money. Single vols. of any year, 50c each. I will pack and P 
deliver the books to go by express or otherwise. | 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
YERSONS WHO DESIGN PLANTING 
Trees next Autumn or Spring, are respectfully invited to ex 
amine our yo collection growing in the Nursery. 
sent free. Address 





EDMOND CRAIG, 
Cheviot Gardens, 


July 15-+ or Seed Store 212 Sixth st., Cincinnatl, O. 
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At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 
AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 


The Volume begins on the first t of January, each year. 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise Ss. D. IIARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor. 


NOTICES. 


Speci- 
Speci 








SPECIAL 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of nouse to write to us without giving a true 
hame in some way. 

4th. Whe:. written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick 1t fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
** Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” 
Sth. In writing 


or to our name, if you preter. 
to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as TO. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 





as well 


6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc. 


Illinois Farm for Sale! 
[)** \;CIDEDLY ONE OF THE MOST DESIR- 


able Farms in Illinois, is offered for sale by the Subscriber. 

It consists of 335 acres of Prairie and Timber Land, is under the 
best of improvement, is well watered, has good buildings, a 
young Orchard, Ornamental Trees, and in a good neighborhood, 
and perfectly healthy. It is located 5 miles north of Princeton 
Depot, on the Chicago and Burlington Railroad. 

Price $43 per acre. Payments made in some respects to suit 
purchasers. For further particulars, address letters to Princeton, 
Jureau Co., Ill., which will be promptly answered, or call on the 
subscriber on the premises. J. PROUTY. 

Sept. 1-2t* 


THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLD SHEEP. 
HAVE UPWARDS OF A HUNDRED OF 
these superior Wool and Mutton Sheep, a part of the late 

flock of Lewis F. Allen, Esq., Black Rock, N. Y., some of which 
I will sell. There are no better long-wooled Sheep than these in 
the United States. For prices and terms of sale, cali on 
WM. B. ag H, 
Ashley Station, Morrow Co., O., on the C. C. & C. R. R. 
Sept. 1-tf 


THOROUGH BRED SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 
| HAVE ABOUT A HUNDRED OF THESE 
fine Mutton Sheep, Rams and Ewes, from the fine stock of 


Lewis F. Allen, Esq., Black Rock, N. Y., a part of which are for 
sale. In quality, they are equal to any others. For prices and 


| terms, apply in person to my residence, or address by letter, 


LESTER BARTLETT, 
Ww estfield, on Co., Ohio, three miles west of Cardington 
ation, on the C. C. & C. * % 
Se pt. 1- tf 


PURE BRED STOCK. 
| pred SALE PURE BRED DURHAM CATTLE, 


Spanish Merino Sheep, French Merino Sheep, Suffolk and 
Goe’s improved White Pigs, and Madagascar Rab- 


j Se Apply to J. S. GOE, 


Near Tippecanoe, and 4% miles east of Brownsville, Fayette 


Co., Pa. Address me at either office. Mar. l-y 
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